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thousand acres, and hath made a piece of a Bawne, -which is five feet high, and hath heen so for a 
long time. He hath made no estates to his tenants, and all of them do plow after the Irish manner." 

In the Co. of Armagh, the English and Scottish undertakers mult castles and Bawnes of the usual 
materials and dimensions; but the only native Irishman Henry MiteShane O'Neale, who had one 
thousand acres, built nothing; — "he being lately dead, Ms proportion eame unto the possession of Sir 
Toby Caulfield." 

In the Co. Londonderry, the undertakers built great castles, houses, and Bawnes, but the native 
Irish were allowed no proportion. 

It would appear from Pynnar's Survey of the preceding Counties in Ulster, that the few Irish who 
were granted estates at "the plantation," wished to adhere to their old system of building and hus- 
bandry. They were no doubt very poor and totally unable to vie with the new undertakers, with 
the exception of Six Mulmurry MaeSwiney Doe, who had a pension of seven shillings a day allowed 
him for life. The native Irish built very fine Bawns of lime and stone in other parts of Ireland, 
long before this period ; one of the finest specimens of which, now remaining almost perfect, is the 
castle of Ballintober, the ancient seat of O'Conor Don, in the Co. of Boseommon. 

"What! " ploughing by the tail" actually means, none o£ our writers have as yet cleared up. 
The Dish yoked sis horses to the plough, and hence the team is called seisreae7t; but I hold it im- 
possible that they could drag the plough through the land, if yoked to their tails only. I am aware 
that the opposite opinion has been maintained, but the subject has not received that degree of his- 
torical and scientific investigation which it deserves. John O'Dohovas. 



ERRORS OF EDMUND SPENSER:-1RISH SURNAMES. 



This distinguished poet was born in London, about the year 1530, and became a student of the 
university of Cambridge, where he made a great progress in his studies, but Be never attained to 
any high collegiate degree or profession. He came to Ireland in the year 1585, as secretary to 
Arthur Lord Grey, Baron of Wilton, Lord Deputy of Ireland ; and in 1 588, he obtained a grant of 
three thousand acres of land around Eilcohnan, in the county of Cork, on which he settled with Ms 
family, but he was expelled from thence by the Irish rebels. He died very poor in London in 1599, 
and was, according to Ms own desire, buried there in St. Peter's Church, near Chancer, at the ex- 
pense of Egbert, Earl of Essex. He was considered the prince of the English poets of Ms time. 

His principal poetical work was Ms Faery Queen, wMch he wrote from Ms retreat " on Mulla's 
banks," and which he had presented to the Earl of Ormond, the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
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He also wrote in prose, A View of the State of Ireland, written Dialogue-wise, between Eudoxus 
and Iretueus. This work lay in MS., in Archbishop Ussher's Library, and was printed and pub- 
lished by Sir James Ware, in folio, Dublin, 1633, and dedicated to Lord Wentworth, then Lord 
Deputy of Ireland. 

The scope and intention of this work, was to forward the reformation of the abuses and evil cus- 
toms of Ireland, and to reduce them to the standard of English " eivilitie." Some subjects in this 
work are very ably handled and well written, particularly those which relate to politics, such as the 
reduction of the disaffected " wilde Irishrie" to due obedience to the Crown of England ; but in the 
history and antiquities of the country he is often mistaken, and seems rather to have indulged the 
fancy and licence of a poet, than the judgment and research of a historian. 

A few of his more glaring and barefaced mistakes will be pointed out in the present short paper. 
We shall perhaps make his other errors the subject of future articles. 

Harris, in his Edition of Ware's Writers, p. 327, states that Spenser promised to write a par- 
ticular treatise on the antiquities of Ireland, but that it is probable he never performed the task, 
being prevented by death. Ben Johnson, in his Letter to Drummond of Hawthomden, states that 
he died " for lack of bread," but this is scarcely credible ; for he had a pension of £60 per annum, 
which was, at that period, more than the highest literary pension of the present day. His descen- 
dants were in possession of Kilcolman when Ware edited his View of the State'of Ireland. 

Spenser has attempted to Bhew that many distinguished families having Irish surnames in his time, 
and accounted as of Irish origin, were really of English descent. In his View of the State of Ire- 
land, written in the shape of a dialogue between Eudoxus and Iretueus, he writes as follows of the 
Byrnes, Tooles, and Kavanaghs of Leinster : — 

Eudoxus. — " There now remaineth the East parts towards England, which I would be glad to 
understand, from whence you do think them peopled." 

Irenceus. — " Marry, I thinke of the Brittaines themselves ; of which though there be little footing 
now remaining, by reason that the Saxons afterwards, and lastly the English, driving out the in- 
habitants thereof, did possesse and people it themselves. Yet amongst the Tooles, the Birns or 
Brins, the Cavanaghs, and other nations in Leinster, there is some memory of the Britans remay- 
ning. As the Tooles are called of the old British word Tol, that is, a hill country; the Brins of 
the British word Brin, that is, woods ; and the Cavenaghs of the word Came, that is, strong ; so 
that, in these three people, the very denomination of the old Britons doe still remain." — \_Dtib. Edit. 
p. 74.] 

" The people of the Bimes and Tooles (as before I showed unto you in my conjecture) descended 
from the ancient Brittains, which first inhabited all those easterne parts of Ireland, as their names 
doe betoken ; for Brin, in the Brittish language, signifieth woody, and Toole hilly, which names it 
seems they tooke of the countryes which they inhabited, which is all very mountainous and woody." 
— [Dub. Ed. p. 184, 185.] 

Again, speaking of the English families who changed their names, he says : — 
Eudox. — " But can you count us any of this kind ?" 
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Iron. — "I cannot but by report of the Irish themselves, who report that the Mac-mahons, in the 
north, were anciently English, to wit, descended from the Eitz-TTrsulas,° which was a noble family 
in England, and that the same appeoreth by the signification of their Irish names : likewise that 
the Mac-swynes, now in Ulster, were anciently of the Teres in England, bnt that they themselves, 
for hatred, " so disguised their names." 

Jiutlox. — ' ' Could they ever conceive any such dislike of their own natural countryes, as that they 
would be ashamed of their name, and byte at the dugge from which they sucked life ?" 

_ Iron. — " I woto well there should be none ; but proud hearts do oftentimes (like wanton eolts) 
Mcke at their mothers; as we read Alcibiades and Themistocles did, who, being banished out of 
Athens, fled unto the kings of Asia, and there stirred them up to wane against their country, in 
which warres they themselves wore chieftains. So they say did these Mac-swines and Mac-mahons, 
or rather Veres and Fitz-TTrsulaes, for private despight, turno themselves against England. Eor at 
such time as Kobert Vere, Earl of Oxford, was in the Barons' warres against King Richard the 
Second, through the malice of the Peeres, banished the realme and proscribed, he, with his kinsman 
Eitz-Ursnla, fled into Ireland ; where being prosecuted, and afterwards in England put to death, his 
kinsman there remaining behind in Ireland, rebelled, and conspiring with the Irish, did quite oust 
off both their English name and alleagiance, since which time they have so remained still, and have 
since been counted meere Irish. The very like is also reported of the Mac-swines, Kac-mahones, 
and Mac-shehies of Mounster, how they likewise were anciently English, and old followers to the 
Earl of Desmond, untill the raigne of King Edward the Eourth : at which time the Earl of Des- 
mond that then was, called Thomas, being through false subornation (as they say) of the Queene 
for some offence by her against him conceived, brought to his death at Tredagh most unjustly, not- 
withstanding that he was a very good and sound subject to the King : Thereupon all his kinsemen 
of tho Q-eraldines, which then was a mighty family in Mounster, in revenge for that huge wrong, 
rose into armes against the King, and utterly renounced and forsooke all obedience to the Crowne 
of England, to whom the said Mao-Swinos, Mac-Shehies and Mac-Mahones, being then servants and 
foEowers, did the like, and have ever sithence so continued. And with them (they say) all the 
people of Mounster went out, and many other of them, which wore meere English, thenceforth 
joynod with the Irish against the King, and termed themselves very Irish, taking on them Irish 
habits and customes, which could never since be cleane wyped away, but the contagion hath re- 
mained still amongst then - posterityes. Of which sort they say ba most of the surnames which end 
in an, 1 ' as Heman, Shinan, Mnngan, &c. ; the which now account themselves naturall Irish. 
Other great houses" there bee of the English in Ireland, which thorough licentious conversing with 
the Irish, or marrying or fostering with them, or lack of meete nurture, or other such unhappy 
occasions, have degondred d from their ancient dignities, and are now growne as Irish as O'hanlan's 

• Campion also gives tliis absurd story in Ms Historic of and the De Coureeys of Ttinsale : some MS. copies also 

Ireland, written in the year 1571. In his list of English mention the great Mortimer, bat this was MacNamara 

gentlemen of longest, continuance in Ulster, ho mentions of Thotnond. 

" the Savages, Jordans, Fitz-Symonds, Chamberlains, d Vcgendred from their ancient dignities — The 'writer 

Bussels, Bensons, Audleyes, Whites; and Fitz-Ursulyos, of a tract on the O'Madden family, preserved in the 

now degenerate, and called in Irish, MaoMahon, the Boole of Hy-mmiy, asserts, that the descendants of the 

Bcaro's Sonn." — leap, «.] EngliBh settlers in Ireland had, before the arrival of 

» Which Jind in An. Spenser here mistakes what- the Bruce in 1S15, improved very much by their connection 

Irish had told him, viz,, that all those surnames ending with the Irish- Hesaysthat "they had exchanged their 

in an among the Irish, are of .English origin, as Suttun, savageness for a fine mind, their surliness for good man- 

Hugiin, Dalatun, Barun, Masun; i e., Sutton, liuggon, ners, their stubbornness for sweet mildness, and their 

Italum, Baron, Mason. perverseness for hospitality." — [See Tribes and Customs 

" The groat houses he had in view were, according to of Hy-Many, p 136] 

some MB. copies of his work, those of l)e Burgo of the ' On the idea entertained in Ireland, concerning the 

Co. of Mayo, the Birminghams of Athenry and Carbury, gentility of the different members of a tribe in the reign 
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breech, as tie proverb there is." — [.Dai. Ed. p. 107 to 110.] Again, in p. 23, he calls the country 
of the Mac-Namaras, lying between the river Fergus and the river Shannon, by the name of "Mor- 
timer's land," by which appellation it is also called on some old maps of Munster, made in the reign 
of James I. 

" In the reign of King Edward the Fourth, things remained yet in the same state that they were 
after the late breaking out of the Irish, which I spake of; and that noble Prince began to cast an 
eye unto Ireland, and to minde the reformation of tilings there ramie amisse : for he sent over his 
brother, the worthy Duke of Clarence, who, having married the heire of tho Earle of Ulster, and 
by her having all the Earledome of Ulster, .and much in Meath and in Mounster, very carefully went 
about the redressing of all those late evills; and though he could not beate out the Irish againe, by 
reason of his short continuance, yet hee did shut them up within those narrow corners and glennes 
under the mountaines foote, in which they lurked, and so kept them from breaking any further, by 
building strong holdes upon every border, and fortifying all passages. Amongst the which hee re- 
paired the castle of Clare in Thomond. of which countrey he had the inheritance, and of Mor- 
timer's [i.e., Mac-Namara's] lands adjoining, which is now (by the Irish) called KiEaloe. But the 
times of that good King growing also troublesome, did lettp.e., prevent] the thorough reformation 
of all things. And thereunto soone after was added another fatall mischiefe, which wrought a 
greater calamity then all the former. For the said Duke of Clarence, then Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, was, by practice of evill persons about the King, his brother, called thence away : and soone 
after, by sinister means, was clean made away. Presently after whose death, all the North revolt- 
ing, did set up Oneale for their Captaine, being before but of small power and regard : and there 
arose in that part of Thomond one of the O'Briens called Murragh-en-Banagh, that is Morrice of 
the Feme, or waste wilde places, who gathering unto him all the reliques of the discontented Irish, 
eftsoones surprised the said castle of Clare, burnt and spoyled all the English there dwelling, and 
in short space possessed all that countrey beyond the river Shannon, and neere adjoining." — [Dubl. 
Ed. pp. 23, 24.] 

The assertions and conjectures of the poet Spenser, have been already partially exposed by Dr. 
Keating, in his preface to his History of Ireland, [Haliday's Edition, p. xxxix,] and by Boderic 
O'Flaherty, who has devoted a whole chapter of his Ogygia [part III., c. 77] to prove that 
Spenser, though a distinguished poet, can have no claim to credit as a historian. The celebrity of 
his name, however, has imposed upon some learned foreign writers, such as Thierry and others, and 
it becomes our duty here to point out his errors on this subject at full length. And first, as to his 
historical errors. 

First, with respect to Bobert De Vere, Earl of Oxford, and his cousin Fitz-Ursula, there is not 
the slightest evidence to show that either of them ever was in Ireland. Bobert de Vere was ap- 

of Elisabeth, Spenser writes as follows :—" You must the same care which in other nations was peculiar to 
know that all the Irish almost boast themselves to be the rich and great ; for it was from his own genealogy 
gentlemen, no less than the Welsh ; for if he can derive each man of the tribe, poor as well as rich, held the 
himself from the head of any sept, (as most of them can, charter of his civil state, his right of property in the 
they are so expert by their Bardes,) then hee boldeth cantred in which he was born, the soil of which was oc- 
himself ageniUmant and thereupon scorneth to worke or cupied by one family or clan, and in which no one law- 
use any hard labour, which he saith is the life of a pea- fully possessed any portion of the soil if he was not of 
Bant or churle." — [Dubl. Ed. pp- 227, 228] the same race with the chief." — [See the Miscellany of the 
" Those of the lowest rank among a great Irish tribe, Celtic Society, p. 144, and Cambria Descriptio, CC. i-, and 
traced and retained the whole line of their descent witli xvii. 
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pointed Lord lieutenant of Ireland, on the 1st of September, 1385, but he never came over, [see 
Harris's Ware, vol. II., p. 106,] nor was he put to death, but died at Louvain, in 1392. And 
secondly, with respect to Spenser's assertion, that Edward the Fourth, King of England, sent Ms 
brother, the Duke of Clarence, over to Ireland, where he married the Earl of "Ulster's daughter, and 
being Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, was called thence away, and soon after pxit to death ; it involves 
such a tissue of errors, as drew from the honest O'Elaherty the severest censure. — " Ha?e in pra?- 
sonti sufficiunt ad omnem fidem historicam Spencero denegandum." — \_Ogygia, part III., c. 77.J 

The brother of Edward IY. (George, Duke of Clarence,) was appointed Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land in 1478; he never came over, however, but discharged that office by different deputies, till he 
was sentenced by his brother to be put to death. He was not the Duke of Clarence who married 
the heiress of the Earl of Ulster ; for the Earldom of Ulster had passed into the royal family of 
England, five generations earlier; namely, in the time of Lionel, Duke of Clarence, who was Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland in 1361, and who married the Lady Elizabeth De Burgo, the sole heiress of 
William De Burgo, third Earl of Ulster. So much for Spenser's knowledge of English history ! Had 
he studied the works of the truly learned Camden more closely, he would never have fallen into 
such egregious mistakes. 

"En igitur poetic in domastiois peritiam ! En politioi in historiis pueritiam ! " 

Let ns next consider his Irish traditions and etymological arguments, which have been received 
as conclusive by Sir Charles Coote, and even by the ingenious Thierry. The families which he at- 
tempts to prove to be of British origin, though then bearing Irish surnames, are the following : — 

1 . The O'Bymes of Leinster. 

2. The O'Tooles of Leinster. 

3. The Cavanaghs of Leinster. 

4. The MacMahons of Ulster. 

5. The MacMahons of Munster. 

6. The MaoSwynes of Ulster. 

7. The MacSwynes of Munster. 

8. The MaoSheehies of Munster. 

9. The MaoHamaras of Thomond. 

Now, with respect to the two surnames placed first in this list, it will be remembered that 
Spenser concludes that, as the word Brin, in the British language, signifieth woody, and Tol hilly, 
the O'Bymes and the O'Tooles were of Welsb origin, and derived their names from the woods and 
hills of the present county of Wicklow. But it must be here remarked, that this conjecture is not 
even ingenious, because Irish family names are not derived from localities j and even granting, for 
the 3ake of argument, that they were, it would not hold good in the two instances under oonsidera- 
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tion, because tho O'Byraos and O'TooIcb wore not originally seated among the woods and hills of 
the present county of Wicklow, but in the plains of the county of Kildaro ; and their real names 
are not Brin and Toole, as Sponsor thought, but tho ono is properly O'Bruin — i.e., descendant of 
Bran, anion's name, signifying a raven; and the other O'Tuathail, i.e., descendant of Tuathul, a 
man's name, signifying princely or lordly, and having no more relationship to the Welsh tal, a hill, 
than it has with the English " tool." "We know, moreover, from tho authentic Irish annals, who 
these two progenitors wore ; and Spenser might have learned tho same from many of the Irish 
poets whom ho consulted, if his object had been tho investigation of truth, and not political figments. 
Bran, tho progenitor of tho family of 0' Brain, was king of Loinstor. Ho was deprived of his eye- 
sight by Sitrie, son of Amlaff, king of the Danes of Dublin, in the year 1017; after which he left 
Ireland, and retired into the Irish monastery at Cologne, whore ho died at an advanced age in tho 
year 1052. His father, Maelmora, who was also king of Leinster, was slain in the battle of Cbm- 
tarf, of which ho was tho chief instigator. — Tuathal, the progenitor of the family of O'Tuathail, 
now O'Toole, was also king of Leinster, and died in tho year 950. His sen was slain at Clontarf 
in 1014, fighting on tho side of tho Danes. 

3. To provo that tho surname Cavanagh is of WoMi origin, he asserts that Ottime in Welsh signi- 
fies strong in English. This may be truo; but what has tho signification of the Welsh word camm 
to do with the cognomen oaemMmch, which was first applied to Domhnall (Donnell, the bustard 
son of Dermot Mac Murrough, king of Leinster), who was slain, in 1175, and who had himself re- 
ceived thiB cognomen, from his having been fostered by tho Coarb of St. Caemlian or Gavan, at Cill- 
Ckacmhairi, now Kilcavan, near Gorey, in tho county of Wexford. This Donnell became tho 
most powerful of the Mac Murroughs of Leinster, and attempted to become king of that provirieo ; 
but his sister Aoifo, or Eva, tho wifo of the Earl Strongbow, having proved his illegitimacy, ho 
never was able to attain to that dignity. [Sec l&bmm E»pignata, lib. I, cc. 3, 10, 17 j and 
Annals of the Four masters, a.b. 1175, note/.] Tho descendants of this Donnell alone took the 
namo of Kavanugh, and tho namo is not older in this family than his time; nor was tho name 
Mac Murrough wholly rejected till after tho reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

The O'Cuemhaius of Ui-Eiaohraoh, in North Coimauglit, who now incorrectly anglicise their 
name Kavanagh, in imitation, of tho more respectable royal family of Leinster, derive that name 
from Caemlian (a man's utinio, signifying comely or handsome, {.<*,, tieae/i camnh no dluiim, — Keating,) 
who was son of Connmhaoh, and grandson of DotmoaUia, king of (Jounaitght in the year 7(>H. [Boo 
Genealogies, Sj-c, of Vi-Fiaehroeh, pp. 10!), 110, 138.] Hence it is clear that mtemhan or memhanaeh 
iB in no way cognate with the Welsh word caum, strong; and that Spenser's argument is not borne 
out by history, or by analogy of any kind. 

4. The Mao Makms of TJlBtor aro said, on tho report of some unnamed Irish persons, to bo the 
doscendants_of tho Pite-Ursulas of England. To corroborate this, Sponsor says that Mao MaJaou is 
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synonymous with Fitz-TJrsula, i.e., son of the Bear; but granting that the names are synonymous 
— for we find that MatltghanAan, a man's name, is explained ursus in a MS. Glossary in Trinity 
Collogc, Dublin, [H. 2, 13.]— it does not thence follow that the one is derived from the other; as 
we have stronger reasons to urge than etymological conjecture to prove the utter futility of this 
assumption : first, that the Fitz-TJrsulas never settled in Ireland ; and, secondly, that we have the 
testimony of the authentic Irish pedigrees and annals to prove that the Mao Mahons of Ulster had 
been settled in the territory of Oirghialla, or Oriel, and had borne the name of Mao Mathghamhna, 
or Mac Mahons (Gens Mattlueorurn, as Colgan calls them in Latin) long before the English inva- 
sion. They derive the name of Mac Mathghamhna, i.e., Fitz-Mahon, or Fitz-Matthew, from 
Mathghamhaiu or Mahon (son of Laidhgnen, son of Coarbhall), lord of Farney, who was slain at 
Clones in the year 1022. [_Annal. Znt.~\ This Mahon may have been, in character, a bear, as his 
name denotes, but he certainly was not the same Ursula, or bear, from whom the Fitz-TJrsulas of 
England dorived their name and descent. - [See Shirley's Account of Farney, p. 148 ; and Annals 
of tlic Four Masters, a.d. 1022.] It may not be out of place here to remark, that Dr. Hanmer, 
who was Spenser's contemporary, introduces Sir John De Courcy so early as the year 1178 (a long 
time, certainly, before 1385) as fighting against the rebel Mac Mahon in Farney; but in this Dr. 
Hanmer is nearly as incorrect as Spenser, for Sir John De Courcy fought no battle against Mac 
Mahon. Both stories were invented to turn them to account against the Mac Mahons of Farney 
and Oriel, who were very troublesome to the government in the reign of Queen Elizabeth ; the one 
to hold them up as objects of hatred to the Irish and English people, as being descended from the 
murderer of St. Thomas a. Becket; and the other to show that they were " irreclaimable savages, the 
readiest of all the Irish to kioko and spurne at English government." [See Annals of the Four 
Masters, A.D. 1178, note cl, and Sir Charles Cooto's Statistical Account of Monaghan.~\ 

5. The Mac Mahons of Munster. — That those are not Fitz-TJrsulas, but a family of the highest 
Irish descent, can be proved from their pedigree and consecutive history, which is as certain as that 
of any royal or noble family in Europe. They derive their name and descent from Mathghamhain, 
or Mahon, son of Murtough O'Brien, monarch of Ireland, who died in the year 1119; who was son 
of Turlough O'Brien, king of Ireland, who died in 1086; who was the son of Teige, the only son 
of Brian Borumha who left issue. This fact Spenser might have learned from many of the Irish 
bards or " shanaehies" of Thomond. After the battle of Kinsale in 1602, the great Earl of Tho- 
mond, throtigh whose aid that battle was won by the forces of Queen Elizabeth, thought proper to 
put on record, for the use of posterity, the descents of the chief families of Munster. This task he 
executed by the aid of the most learned of the genealogists of Thomond, and the work is now pre- 
served in a folio MS. at Lambeth. [Cwcw Collection, ITo. 599.] It contains a pedigree of Mac 
Mahon, of Corca-Vaskin, in Thomond, which is traced to the stock of the Earl's own pedigree ; 
Mac Mahon descending from Murtough O'Brien, king of Ireland, commonly called "the senior," 
vol.. VI. i' 
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who died in 1119, as already stated, and tlio Earl of Thomond from Dormot O'Brion, a younger 
■brother of the said Murtough. This MS, affords tlio highest evidence to show what tho trtulition 
in Ireland of tho descent of tho Mae Mahons of Thomond roally was in Spenser's time. 

6. Tho Mac Swynos or Mac SwecnyB of Ulster are, according to Sponsor, of tho English family 
of Sweyno ; but where is tho proof of this ? Tho Irish form of tho namo is Mao Suibhno, and 
according to tho podigrco of tho family, thoy descend from Suibhno (or Suivno), son of Itonan, 
son of Flaherty O'Neill, king of Aileaeh, who died in tho year 1036, This family emigrated to 
Scotland in tho oloventh century; but thoy returned to Ireland about tho middle of tlio thirteenth, 
and became hereditary leaders of "gallowglasses" to tho O'Conora of Connaught, as well us to 
O'Donnoll, and several other Irish chieftains. Tho first notice of this family to bo found in the 
Irish annals occurs in the year 1267. 

7. Tho Mao Swynos of Minister. — Thcso aro an offset from tho Mao Swynos, or Mao Sweonys, of 
Ulster, who became hereditary gallowglussos to tho Earl of Desmond, and to other powerful families 
of Mnnster in the fifteenth century. 

8. The Mao Sheohys of Munstor are of tho same raco as tho Mac Donnells of Scotland, being 
descended from Sitheach, son of Eaohdonn, son of Aliator, son of Domlmall, who was the common 
ancestor of tho Mac Donnells of Scotland. Thoy and tho Mao Sweonys would appear to have 
emigrated from Scotland at the same period j bat no notieo of tho Mao Sheohys occurs in tho Irish 
annals previously to the year 1367, whon William Mac Shoehy and tho two Mao Sweonys aro re- 
ferred to as gallowglass leaders in Connaught. At tho yoar 1397, John Mao Shoohy is mentioned 
in oormootion with Marcus Mao Donnell and Dugald his son, as a leader of gallowglassos in Lower 
Connaught. A branoh of them settled in Munster in tho yoar 1420, where thoy wore hereditary 
loaders of gallowglassos to tho Earl of Desmond. Their chief residonoo was tho castle of Lisnaeullia 
(or Woodford), situated in tho parish of Cloonagh, barony of Lowor Connollo, and county of Lime- 
rick. From various notices of thcso families in tho Irish annals, and from their pedigrees as given 
in Irish MSS., it would appear that tho Mao Sweonys, Mac Sheohys, and also Mac DonnellH Gal- 
loglngh, who were tho chief leaders of O'NoiH's gallowglassos, emigrated togother from Scotland 
about the yoar 1250, at the invitation of O'Neill, O'Domiell, and O'Conor ; and that their descendants, 
afterwards settling in various parts of Ireland, carried tho tradition of this emigration with thorn : 
and it is quite evident that it was from a vague report of this tradition that Spenser drow his 
account of their being originally from England. 

9. The Mac Namasus of Thomond. — How this family camo to be considered Mortimers by tho 
English literati in Ireland, in tho reign of Elizabeth and Jamas, who have mapped the territory 
lying between tlio Fergus mid tho Shannon as " Mortimer's Country," it is difficult to determine ; 
for it appears from the Caithmm ToirdUdbMgh, or Wars of Turlough O'Brien, that tho family of 
tlio Mac Samaras, who boro tho tribe-nomo of Ui-Coism and Clann-Choileain, wore tho most 
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powerful sept in Thomond in aiding the race of Turlough O'Brien to drive De Clare (son of the 
Earl of Gloucester) out of Thomond. They -were originally seated in the canfcred of the TJi-Caisin, 
the extent of -which is preserved in the modern ecclesiastical division called the Deanery of 
Ogashin; hut, after the defeat and slaughter of the De Clares in 1318, the family of Mac Namara 
got possession of nearly the entire of that part of the county of Clare lying to the east of the river 
Fergus. 

How the idea originated that this territory had helonged to the family of Mortimer, it is difficult 
to comprehend. Sir Thomas De Clare, son of the Earl of Gloucester, obtained possession of all that 
tract of land extending from Limerick to Ath-solus, in the territory of Tradry, in -which he erected 
the castle of Bunratty, in the year 1277 ; hut his family was expelled from this territory in the 
year 1318, and there is no evidence to show that the family of Mortimer ever had any pretension 
to property in Thomond, even by fiction of law ; so that it is very much to he suspected that this 
notion owes its origin to the mere similarity between the names Mortimer and Mac Samara : but 
we know now that there exists no more relationship between them than between Muircheartaeh and 
Mortimer, as proper names of men. The family name Mae Mamara is properly Mac Con-mara, i.e., 
descendant of Cu-mara [literally Dog of the Sea], who flourished about 1060, for his grandfather 
Meanma, chief of the Dalcassian tribe of Ui-Caisin, died in the year 1014, and his grandson 
Cumara Mac Conmara was slain in 1135. But the first of the family of Mortimer who came to 
Ireland was Sir Koger Mortimer, afterwards Earl of March, who was appointed Lord Justice of 
Ireland in the year 1317, and again in 1319. In 1380 Edward, or Edmund Mortimer, Earl of 
March and of Ulster, was Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and he died in 1381. In 1395, July 4, Eoger 
Mortimer, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, is styled in Harris's List of the Chief Governors of Ireland, 
"Earl of March and Lister, and Lord of "Wigmore, Trim, Clare, and Connaught." He was slain 
at Cill-losnada, now Kelliston, in the county of Carlow, in 1398, in a battle with O'Byrne, O'lTolan, 
and their adherents. How he came to be called Lord of Clare, or what that title exactly meant, is 
not easy to understand ; but, if I be allowed to indulge in conjecture, I would venture to offer the 
opinion that it was merely grounded on the assumption that, as Clare was a part of Connaught, and 
as he was the heir of Elizabeth de Burgo, the great heiress of Lister and Connaught, he was the 
lord of Clare also — that is, of the town of Clare (for there was no county of Clare till 1585), — and of 
that part of the territory of Tradry, which had been given in 1277 by Brian Boe O'Brien to Sir 
Thomas De Clare. But how Sir Soger Mortimer could have been considered the heir of Sir Thomas 
De Clare, nothing remains to clear up. It is more than probable that this is a fiction of the writers 
of the reign of Elizabeth, and that he never was styled Lord of Clare in his own life-time. Claims 
to obsolete titles in Ireland were set up by English families at various periods. In the reign of 
Edward III., Thomas De Carew set up a claim, as heir of Eitz-Stephen, to all his ancient estates 
in the kingdom of Cork ; but this claim was rejected, as it was found that Eitz-Stephen was a has- 
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tard, and died without heir of his body. However, the claim was again set up in 1568 by Sir 
Peter Carew, who brought his cause before the Lords of the Council, and came to Ireland fully 
resolved to prosecute the recovery of this ancient estate. Sir Peter laid claim to the barony of 
Idrone, in the county of Carlow, then in possession of the Kavanaghs, and to half the kingdom of 
Cork. This claim was allowed by the government, and Sir Peter was granted a yearly rent out of 
the lands supposed to have belonged to his ancestor, Eitz-Stephen. He died in 1575, appointing 
as his heir, by his will, Peter Carew, junior, and, in default of issue in him, mentioning, as his 
next heirs, George Carew (afterwards President of Minister and Earl Totness), and fifteen others 
in England, whom he appoints in remainder. But Sir Peter, junior, was killed by the O'Byrnes, 
at Glenmalure, in 1580, leaving no issue ; and as the government evidently saw the illegal nature 
of the claim, the further prosecution of it ended in nothing. [See Annah of Ireland, by Thady 
Dowling, A.D. 1366, 1575 ; and Cox's Eibernia Anglicana, A..D. 1575.] 

Finally, Spenser's assertion that he was informed by certain Irishmen that most of the surnames 
which end in an were of English origin, as Hernan, Shinan, Mungan, &c, is a most glaring error; 
for the termination an long is unquestionably Irish, and it is most likely that Spenser did not 
exactly understand what these Irishmen had told him. It is much more probable that what they 
told him was, that all those surnames which ended in «» (pronounced oon), among " the meere 
Irish," were of English origin, for this would be the fact ; as Hugoon, Suttoon, Dalatoon, Dantoon, 
Baroon, Masoon, &c. This holds good not only in English surnames hibernicized, but also in all 
English words of this termination taken into Irish, such as naisitm, nation; patrun, patron; butm, 
burdun, reason. 

I have now done with Spenser's fictions about Irish surnames. The delusion will, it is hoped, 
stop here ; and will never again be supported by a great historian like Thierry, or by any writer 
worth naming. John O'Donovaw. 



